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sives saw their prophecies fulfilled by the success of
the French floating batteries which led to the con-
struction of the first iron-dads in Europe. The naval
lessons of the Franco-Austrian War were as insig-
nificant as those of the Mexican; but at the decisive
land battle of Solferino rifles in place of smooth-
bore cannon were used for the first time in battle.
This innovation, as vital in arms as that of iron
ship-building, was the first step toward the enor-
mous range of modern guns. It remained for the
Civil War to test iron-clads in action, as well as the
rifled gun, and also the ram. In the case of the ram
the innovation was only the renewal of a form of
attack of the days of the Roman galleys when the
mobility of the vessel had been dependent upon the
sweat of slaves. But the ram was soon to become
again obsolete. It is inconceivable that with the
long-range guns of later days opposing ships can
ever survive long enough to come to close quarters,
except when one or the other has already surrendered.
There was a saying in the sixties that the men of
1840 in our navy would have been more at home in
the ships of Drake's fleet or in those of Spain's In-
vincible Armada than in the iron-clads of the Civil
War; and I think that it is also safe to say that the
men brought up to service in such a vessel as the
Mississippi, in which I saw my first service in the
Civil War, would be more at home in the Armada
than in a ship of the Dreadnought class. The in-